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extol compassion, truth, charity, humility and other gentle
virtues. So the tradition of ahimsa persisted down the centu-
ries.42^ No distinctive contribution was, however, made to the
evolution of the ideal after Asoka. Moreover, in the hands of
the teachers of the cult of devotion, who drew a distinction bet-
ween the life of the world and self-realization, non-violence
came to be looked upon as inapplicable to secular matters,

(All through this long period the people of India have been
familiar with certain non-violent methods of resisting evil.
Dharna (sitting down at the door of the oppressor with the
resolve to die unless the wrong is redressed), prayopaveshana
(fasting unto death), ajnabhanga (civil disobedience), desha-
tyaga (giving up the country) are instances. Before Gandhiji's
entry into Indian politics these non-violent methods had been
occasionally resorted to by individuals and, in rare instances,
even by small groups. But these methods of resistance were
usually forms of passive resistance as distinguished from satya-
graha.43 Bishop Heber describes non-co-operation by three lakhs
of the people of Banaras against the British Government long
before Gandhiji's time.44 Similarly in 1830 the entire population
of Mysore practised non-co-operation against the tyranny of the
ruler.45 Gandhiji tells us in his autobiography how his father,
the Dewan of Rajkot, practised passive resistance successfully.
An Assistant Political Agent spoke insultingly of the Thakore
of Rajkot. His father protested. The Agent was angry, asked
him to apologize and on refusal had him arrested and detained
for some hours. The town meanwhile grew excited. In the end
the Agent ordered him to be released.46

Non-violence is, however, not the peculiarity of any one
race, creed or country. Being  the  expression  of love,   it   is   a

42 It may be incidentally mentioned that a hymn (entitled "Vaishnava-
jana to tene kahiye", i.e., he should be called the true Vaishnava) of one of
the teachers of this school, the poet-saint Narsinha Mehta (15th century),
was a special favourite of Gandhiji.
43  For  the  difference between passive resistance and   satyagraha   see
Ch. VII infra.
44 The Rev. J. J. Doke refers to this instance in his M. K. Gandhi, An
Indian Patriot (Natesan), p. 87.
45  Bart de Ligt refers to this instance in Ch. VII of his Conquest of
Violence.
46 Autobiography, I, p. 17; J. J. Doke, cited above, p. 16,